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RACISM IN ISRAEL: AN INTERVIEW WITH A 

PALESTINIAN POET, RASHED HUSSEIN 

LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor ! s note: The following are excerpts from an 
interview with a Palestinian journalist and poet 
Rashed Hussein which appeared in the March 1, 19 7 1 
issue of Action Magazine. Rashed Hussein v. as t om 
in 19 36 in the village of Masmas in the Little 
Triangle, which the Israelis annexed in 194S. After 
schooling he worked as a journalist, chiefly for 
the Israeli Map am party paper Al-Mursad (The Od- 
server) . He is now living in New York.) 

AS A PALESTINIAN ARAB POET WHO LIVED IN ISRAEL 
FOR 17 YEARS, HOW WOULD YOU DEFINE THE SITUATION 
OF THE "ISRAELI ARABS" WHO LIKE YOURSELF HAVE LIVED 
IN ISRAEL SINCE 1948? (In 1947, the UN voted to 
partition the British mandate of Palestine into on 
Arab state and a Jewish state. Since 1948, when 
British troops began to withdraw from Palestine, 
Palestinian Arabs have been at war with the state 
of Israel and have refused to recognize it.) 

Many "Israeli Arabs" who work in Jewish cities 
pretend that they are Jews. They use Jewish names 
just to get a job in a coffee shop or to rent a 
room. So for the Muslim, Musa becomes Moshe; and 
for the Christian, Elias becomes Eliahu. This is 
the same thing many Jews went through in anti-Semitic 
European communities. 

BUT WHY SHOULD THESE ISRAELI ARABS WORK IN 
JEWISH CITIES, AND AS A RESULT CHANGE THEIR NAMES? 

WHY DON'T THEY WORK IN THEIR OWN TOWNS AND VILLAGES? 

Work at what? The majority of those Arabs were 
peasants until 1948, Then Israel came, confiscated 
their lands in order to give them to kibbutzim 
(and other kinds of Zionist settlements--Moshavim , 
Mosha-Voat, etc.) and refused to accept them as 
members, tod since those Arab villages were not 
industrialized by Israel, those Arab peasants became 
unemployed laborers. The only way open for them 
was to look for any job in the "Jewish towns." 

WERE THERE ANY LIMITATIONS PLACED ON Till: MOVE- 
MENT OF THE "ISRAELI ARABS" EITHER FOR SEEKING WORK 
OR FOR ANY OTHER LEGITIMATE PURPOSE? 

From 1948 until the late 60' s, no "Israeli 
Arab" could leave his village without written per- 
mission from tiie military governor in his area. This 
permission detailed which city this Arab was going 
to, for what purpose, which route he had to take to 
reach his destination, for how many days (or even 
hours), when he had to return the permission slip 
to the military governor, and so on. 

It was, in fact, an Israeli type of "apartheid." 
Now instead of military governors, those Arabs have 
the police implementing whatever the military 
governor used to do. 

YOU MI. AN THAI THOSE. LAWS ARE STILL IN iFFECiV 

Yes, but let me put it as it real iv is. 
few years ago, the Israeli government dec i.ir.'u 
to at the military government was "a :u. 1 i sued . " .w*..- 

ever, all of its authority was passed on to the 
po live 
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WHAT DOES THAT MEAN IN PRACTICAL TERMS? 

It means that instead of an army officer, 
a police officer can order any Arab not to leave 
his village except with permission. It means 
that there are today about 2000 "Israeli Arabs" 
who can not leave their villages for any other 
place in Israel without written permission from 
the police. Any Arab can be "added" to the list 
in one second. 

BUT WHY ONLY THOSE 2000? 

Those people are, in fact, the active in- 
tellectuals among the Arabs in Israel. They in- 
clude lawyers, writers, poets, politicians, labor 
leaders, students, etc. Since the government al- 
ways fears that if those people are "allowed" to 
move freely, they might organize the Arabs in 
Israel into a powerful political organization, 
they are put under such restrictions. On the 
other hand, Israel had become short of laborers, 
so by abolishing the military government, tens of 
thousands of poor Arab peasant-workers rushed to 
the Jewish cities . 

WHAT ABOUT EDUCATION AMONG THE "ISRAELI ARABS"? 

Here are some examples: 

1. Certain periods in Arabic history are tabu in 
Arabic schools in Israel. 

2. The N*w Testament and Koran are not taught to 
Christian and Muslim Arabs in high schools, while 
the Bible (Old Testament) in Hebrew is compulsory. 

3. Arabic poems which indicate a longing for 
"freedom," "light," "morning," "dawn," are for- 
bidden in the Arabic schools. Israeli officials 
always think that those words are anti-Israeli or 
anti-Semitic . 

4. Many Arab teachers lose their jobs the minute 
they are suspected of having "odd" political views, 
and many of their students lose any chances of 
being employed after graduation. 

5. In April there was a scandal when the rector 
of the University of Haifa, Professor Atksin, re- 
fused to hire Arab graduates as assistants , because 
the State intelligence service told ftim not to. 
Because of this, one Jewish student who had re- 
cently graduated from the university declared that 
he didn't want his degree. 

6. Although the Arabs in Israel are about 11% of 
the population, they are only 0.5% of the students 
at the universities, and there are some sciences 
which they are not allowed to study, such as 

e lectron i cs . 

CAN YOU TELL US SOMETHING MORE ABOUT THE POSITION 
OF THE "ISRAELI ARAB" WRITLRS AND POETS IN ISRAEL? 

Until a few months ago, every "Israeli Arab" 
writer or poet had to show any book or collection 
of poetry he wanted to publish to the military 
wnsur. Thanks to the interference of Israeli 
Jewish writers and art is t - -after 22 years I- -Golda 
Mvir ordered this censorship cancelled. 

Had a Jewish writer or poet any place in the 
world oeen ordered to show his manuscripts to mili- 
oir/ censors, every writer in the world would have 

o q 1 1 ed it anti-Semitism and racism. But in our 
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case ; most Western writers accepted to Israeli 
claim that this was done for "security reasons" 
and buttoned their lips. 

WHAT IS HAPPENING NOW TO THESE ARAB WRITERS AND 
POETS IN ISRAEL^ 

Most of them are under "house arrest." This 
means that they cannot leave their towns and til- 
lages without written permission from the police; 
they must appear in the local police station once 
or twice a day during certain hours; and some of 
them must also remain at home from sunset to sun- 
rise. Had this happened to a Jewish writer any- 
where, may be even some anti-Semites in the 'J.S. 
would have signed telegrams of protest 
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SAN DIEGO VOTES "CONNIE STAY HONE" 

SAN DIEGO ( LNS) --“In early October l 971 the 
attack aircraft carrier USS Conset 1 1 at i on (CVA-64) 
is scheduled to leave San Diego to continue the 
bombing of Southeast Asia. The USS Cons te 1 ! at ■ on 
should stay home, Yes--45 ,060 ; No-~9,66i 11 

Less than a hundred miles down the coast from 
the "western White House" in San Clemente and 
from President Nixon's birthplace in Whittier, 

San Diego has been described as the capital of 
Nixon’s middle America. The city was Nixon's 
choice for the site of the Republican National 
Convention in ' 72- -a company town where the com- 
pany is the United States military, a city of re- 
tirees where people come to die under the warm 
California sun. But in late September, well over 
50,000 San Diego residents overwhelmingly approved 
a referendum to keep the aircraft carrier Con- 
stellation from sailing for its sixth tour of 
duty off the coast of Vietnam. 

During the weeks before the vote, planes with 
banners crying "Keep the Connie Home" soared in 
the skies over San Diego and flotillas oi small 
boats chugged around the Constellation in the 
harbor. Street corners, shopping plazas and 
beaches all around the city, people passed out 
leaflets detailing the cost in human lives and in 
dollars of the Constellation and urging people to 
vote to keep the ship in San Diego 

The organizers of the campaign also sent 
letters to the crew of the Constellation explain- 
ing the vote. The captain of the ship burned the 
letters before they could be delivered to the 
crew members. 

As a mobile airbase with 85 planes and 0 mil- 
lion pounds of bombs and missiles, the attack 
aircraft carrier rates high in the estimation uf 
U.S. military planners The Constellation it sell 
has launched some 40,000 combat missions against 
Southeast Asia and its aircraft have dropped some- 
where between 500,000 and 400,000 tons ol' bombs, 
missiles, rockets and mines on the people oi North 
and South Vietnam, Laos and Camb >di a i hat’s a ’ ! ; gk 
rate of destruction, and to the people who de- 
cide sue!: tilings it makes the s hip well worth it.-. 
share of* the $0 billion we spend ever/ year to 
keep 15 of these TTTTlTT carr.er- at lea 
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But the vast majority of the people who cast 
their votes in the referendum made it clear they 
didn’t agree. When the votes were tallied 84.6% 
of the 44,690 civilians who had voted and 67% of 
10,0~1 military personnel who had cast ballots in- 
dicated they did not want the Connie to go to 
Vietnam. 

The Navy dismissed the vote as "utterly mean- 
ingless" and released a statement through Vice 
Admiral Walker of PACfleet stating that "I will 
do everything in my power to see that the ship 
sails in accordance with national policies, not 
some straw votes." 

But organizers of the referendum, including 
the People’s Union, the San Diego Non-Violent 
Action Chapter, the Institute for the Study of Non- 
Violent Action, and the Convemed Officers Move- 
ment, hinted that the ship's sailing would not be 
allowed to go off without some further actions. 
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(Editor's note: for further information on the 

Constellation vote see LNS packet #372.) 
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PRG ENCOURAGES GISs TO PROTEST WAR WITH VIET- 
NAMESE CIVILIANS 

by Schofield Coryell 

PARIS(LNS) --Last April 1971, the Liberation 
Army of South Vietnam ordered its troops not to 
shoot at GIs who "abstain from hostile acts” a- 
gainst the Vietnamese, and "carry with them anti- 
war literature," 

During the week of Sept. 20 the representatives 
of the South Vietnamese Provisional Revolutionary 
Government (PRG) in Paris clarified last April’s 
peace offer by further spelling out what GIs in 
Vietnam could do to show that they opposed the 
war . 

One suggestion is that GIs support and join 
the actions of the local civilian populations a- 
gainst the war and the Thieu regime. From the 
legal standpoint, such support to the civilian pop- 
ulation could not be construed as "aiding and ab- 
etting the enemy," under the terms of the military 
code of justice. Rather such activity would be 
helping the very people whom the U.S. Army is 
supposedly "protecting," 

The possibilities for such activity would 
vary -from place to place depending on the local 
situation In Hue, for example, the student 
movement is particularly effective and the GIs 
could follow its lead . In Danang, they could link 
up with the civilian protest movement against the 
artillery shelling of villages. In Saigon, the 
students’ union has declared that GIs who wear 
buttons with a rifle turned upside down, will not be 
attacked during the anti -Thieu campaign. 

The RUG also recommended that GIs continue 
rutting up peace signs on military bases, refusing 
: : participate m military attacks on Liberation 
•n-.y :orc'. s and organizing anti-war actions of 
nli ■ . n us . 
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"YOUk SON.. HAS BEEN MISSING IN VIETNAM SiNCt 
POW RELATIVES SPEAK OUT 


WASHINGTON ( LNS) -- Four years ago, Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel Beecher of Terre Haute, Ind., received a 
telegram from the Army: 

"...Your son Warrant Officer Quentin R. Bee- 
cher has been missing in Vietnam since li Jane 
1967 

Two months later, the Beechers learned from 
the Army that their son’s helicopter had crashed 
in the South China Se^. There wasn’t any water- 
survival gear aboard. .An extensive two- day rescue 
effort turned up nothing. 

"It took us two torturous years, but we fin- 
ally confronted reality," Mrs. Beecher says. Her 
husband, an attorney and a licensed pilot, adds, 
"I’ve crashed that helicopter a thousand times in 
my mind, and under those conditions there isn’t 
any way Quentin could have made it." 

But the Army won’t drop Quentin Beecher from 
the list of 1,610 servicemen missing in the Indo- 
china conflict--a list that U.S. government of- 
ficials prefer to call the Vietnam "Prisoners of 
War/Miss ing in Action" (POW/MIA) . Pointing to 
men who were declared dead in World World II and 
Korea but who later turned up alive, the Axmy, as 
well as the other military services, rules a Viet- 
nam combatant missing and keeps him that way un- 
less his body is discovered or an eyewitness is 
found . 


The case of Quentin Beecher and his anguished 
parents typifies a development unheard of in pre- 
vious U.S. wars. A growing number of families of 
the missing contend that the military should have 
mercifully declared their sons dead long ago. .And 
some also accuse the federal government of coldly 
stringing chem along for selfish political reasons 
"I think they're misleading us for their own pur- 
poses," Mrs Beecher says. 

These relatives concede that no man should 
be written off as dead when there is reasonable 
hope of finding him. But these families shake 
their heads in disbelief at U.S. policy, which 
was laid down in a June 1970 statement from the 
Defense Department. It said in part that "what 
we want from the enemy is a... full accounting of 
all who are missing." 

Some wives and parents believe that top-level 
U S. policy makers are being deliberately mis- 
leading when they denounce the North Vietnamese 
as liars because the Hanoi officials say they 
can’t produce an accounting of anything like 

1 ODD men North* Vietnam has produced a list of 

3 39 me n i t s av s h a ve been c ap t u re d . Th e s c w i v e s 
and parents suspect that Washington's demand for 
tne accounting is just a throwaway bargaining 
ploy for the Vietnam negotiations in Paris. 
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at least one administration spokesman. 

The Pentagon concedes that as far as hard ev- 
idence goes, only 463 of the men on the list are 
though to have been captured- -378 of them in North 
Vietnam, 82 in South Vietnam and three in Laos. 
Nonetheless, a figure of about 1600 continues to 
be used by the administration officials and members 
of Congress . On numerous occasions White House 
spokesmen, including Nixon, have used the 1600 
figure. When pressed for an explanation White 
House Press Secretary Ronald Ziegler recently 
replied, "It is important to apply the pressure to 
the other side--not here--to give the facts about 
the prisoners . " 

One of those who bitterly charged Washington 
with deliberately exploiting the bereaved for sel- 
fish political reasons is Mrs. Louis Jones. Her 
husband was lost over Laos and her brother was 
listed as missing and never returned from Korea. 

She insists that families of the missing are being 
misled to believe that maintenance of a residual 
U.S. force in Vietnam is the only way to get an 
accounting of the missing. 

"They tell us we can’t trust the Communists, 
that we must keep a residual force in Vietnam until 
they account for the missing..." She asserts that 
talk of a residual force for the sake of the missing 
is the administration's way of placating families, 

"of keeping us quiet." 

Another is Mrs. Randolph Ford, whose husand, a 
Navy pilot, went down over North Vietnam in 1968 and 
who voted that same year for President Nixon. The 
Pentagon lists her husband as a prisoner, but Hanoi 
doesn't. "It shook me up when the administration 
made it appear we were there (in Vietnam) because of 
the POWs," she says angrily. "This is a bunch of 
bull. I resent using the POWs as an excuse to stay 
in Vietnam. Washington is just trying to save face." 

Asserts Mrs. James Warner, whose son is a known 
prisoner and who headed the National League of Fam- 
ilies in Michigan until she "resigned in disgust": 
"We’ve been used to drum up war sentiment-" 

THERE'S MORE THAN ONE KIND OF PING -PONG DIPLOMACY 
NARMIC/ LIBERATION News Service 

PHI LADELPHIA(LNS) --The Army has given the code 
name "Ping Pong" to its short-range, front-line re- 
connaissance drone. It was developed to be fired 
over a specific area, to snap pictures automatically 
in flight, and then to return to its launch area. 

The Army contracted with Lockheed for Ping Pong. 
Lockheed's system was chosen over Chrysler’ s Snooper 
shell. Beech's Peeing Tom and Goodyear's Boomerang. 

More information like this on your local cor- 
porations involved in war production send $3 and the 
am:: of your city and county to NARMIC (National 
Action Research on the Military Industrial Complex), 

A ' 1 1 N. 13th St., Phi la, Pa. Five dollars will also 
'■ring a NARMiC membership an'd articles on the Auto- 
:;;Ao.i battlefield, Chemical and Biological Weapons, 
ar.N: information about organizing local projects. 
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RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD AX INTERNAL NEWSLETTER FOR LIBERATION NEWS SERVICE SUBSCRIBERS- 


From: Conference Internationale, 65 rue Condorcet, 

93 Montreuil, France 

A weekly page of hard-hitting news shorts of 
special interest to anti-war GIs will now be com- 
piled every Monday afternoon in Paris for immediate 
communication to Hanoi, where it will be broadcast 
to GIs over Liberation Radio every Thursday of the 
same week. 

The main content of these broadcasts will be 
items of vital information not covered in the regu- 
larly available news media or strong movement an- 
gles on standard news items. 

Please airmail us information, ready for broad- 
cast, 3 to 5 sentences, written as if you were ma- 
king the broadcast yourself. 


From: Rapid Transit, 2745 N. Kenmore, Chicago, 

1 1 linois 

We are a collective in Chicago who do revolu- 
tionary street theater. We live together, and ev- 
eryone is involved in all parts of our theater: 
writing, acting, shitwork, etc. We are interested 
in making contacts with other theater groups and 
setting up some type of communications network. We 
want to exchange scripts and ideas and find out what 
others are doing and where they are at. Also, we 
want to have our scripts and information about our- 
selves given out to as many ’’friendly" newspapers 
and people and groups of people as are interested. 


From: Agence de Presse ’’Liberation" , 22 rue Dussoubs, 

75 Paris 2, France 

A daily news bulletin, Agence de Presse "Lib- 
eration”, has been functioning in Paris since June 
30, 1971 with the object of distributing, to the 
entire press, news of the people’s struggles for 
justice which might not otherwise come to the atten- 
tion of the media. 

This news service, sponsored by Jean Paul Sartre 
and Maurice Clavel, a well-known French journalist, 
was a direct response to recent government attacks 
on press freedom and the persecution and police 
brutalization of independent left-wing journalists, 
as dramatized by the case of Alain Jaubert, who was 
so badly beaten by police at the beginning of June, 

In the first bulletin of "A.P.L.", issued on 
June 30, Clavel and Sartre declared: "A P.L aims 

to become a new tribune for jounalists who want to 
tell all, and for those who want to know the whole 
truth: it will be the voice of the people.” 

With the collaboration both of leftwing journ- 
alists and honest journalists in the bourgeois press, 
APL has been making its presence felt and is suc- 
ceeding increasingly in getting its information 
printed and circulated, despite obstacles. 

RMBB NUT FOR PUBLICATION- -- RMBB 

News Service 


From: CHIPS/FPS (High school and Youth Press Ser- 

vice), 2007 Washtenaw Ave., .Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Please note our new address -- we are no longer 
in Washington. We would like to exchange FPS, our 
news service, with as many other papers as possible. 
If you're not already exchanging with us, put us 
on your list and we'll see that you start getting 
FPS*. 


From: U.S. -China Friendship Association, Speakers 1 

Committee, P.0. Box 40738, San Francisco, 
California 94140 

Ann Tompkins, a U.S. citizen who lived and 
worked in China from 1965 to 1970, will be touring 
the country in October and November under the spon- 
sorship of the U.S. -China Friendship Association. 

Ann spoke about her experiences in China on the av- 
erage of once-a-day for the first six months of this 
year through recommendations of friends. We say 
this only to indicate that she speaks in a way that 
brings her more and more audiences, often with re- 
quests to return for a second date in the same place. 
We count this audience response as her best recom- 
mendation. 

At each stop along the way, Ann would like to 
reach as large an audience as possible, and also to 
talk with more informal groups in homes, at union 
halls, etc. People she would particularly like to 
talk with are working people (employed or not), ac- 
tive-duty GIs and veterans, women’s groups, nation- 
al groups, movement collectives, community and church 
groups, high school and junior college students. 

These meetings can be set up on arrangement at a nom- 
inal fee, or, in a few cases, free of admission but 
with a collection. 

Below you will see the proposed itinerary and 
tentative dates for this tour. Write us if you can 
set up an engagement en route to or in the cities 
listed below at the approximate time listed. If 
interested but not on the route, write anyway and we 
will see if something can be arranged, 

Sait Lake City (Oct. 6); Denver (Oct. 7 L 8); Des Moines 
(Oct. 10); Minneapolis (Oct. 11); Madison, Wise. 

(Oct 14); Milwaukee (Oct. 15); Chicago area and No. 
Indiana (Oct. 16-19); Detroit-Lansing- Ann Arbor (Oct. 
21-25); Cleveland (Oct. 27); Buffalo (Oct. 29); Syr- 
acuse (Oct 13); Vermont (Nov. 3-4); Boston Area 
(Nov. 6-9); Connecticut (Nov 10-11); N Y.C. Area 
(Nov 12-14) ; Phi lade 1 phi a- Washington D.C. -Maryland 
(Nov. 15-17); Charleston, W. Va. (Nov. 20); Lexington, 
Ky. (Nov. 22); Urbana, 111. (Nov. 24); St. Louis 
(Nov. 26); Lawrence, Kansas-Kansas City (Nov. 28-29); 
then West to L.A. or S.F. 


From: Attica Prisoners’ Solidarity Committee, Sun- 

rab Norton Union, Box 6, Buffalo, N.Y. 14214 

Money is desperately needed to pay for prison- 
ers’ funeral expenses and for cigarettes and com- 
issaiy items fur prisoners still behind Attica's 

burs . 

L Nb UF RMBB FOR TODAY END OF RMBB- 
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VIRGINIA WOMEN PUSH STRIKE INTO FOURTH MONTH; 

"J HOPE EVERY WORKER GOES ON STRIKE AGAINST THE 
WAGE FREEZE" 

SHENANDOAH, Va.(LNS) -- Three hundred women who 
have been on strike since June 2 received a tele- 
gram from President Nixon recently, asking them to 
go back to work in support of his wage freeze 

"I hope every worker in the country goes on 
strike against the wage freeze," was the response. 
"Can you imagine what that would be like -- if ev- 
erybody went on strike?" 

The women are fighting for a contract that would 
give them seniority, a grievance procedure, and de- 
cent wages They are not about to go back to work > 

They work for the Alliance Manufacturing com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the North American Philips 
conglomerate. Alliance makes nearly 85 per cent of 
the small electric motors that run nearly every make 
of typewriters, record players, and tape recorders 

Like so many people in Appalachia, they used to 
think that industry would solve the problems of 
chronic unemployment and poverty in their community. 
So, ten years ago, local people raised $57,000 in 
door-to-door donations, to encourage the company to 
locate here . 

"Some people went out and borrowed hundreds of 
dollars to bring that company here," said one stri- 
ker, "because they thought they were going to get 
jobs." Now one man, who donated $100, says he only 
hopes that someone will blow the Alliance company 
off the face of the earth. 

Only about one-third of the workers were hired 
from Shenandoah, even though the town had promised 
Alliance no taxes for ten years, and had promised 
that no other industry would be allowed to come to 
the town , 

Alliance made a policy of hiring mostly women, 
since they could get away with paying them half as 
much as men. The wage scales reflect this policy. 

The starting wage here is $1.60 an hour and the top 
wage, $1.76 At Alliance's other plant, in Ohio, 
the average wage is $3.10. 

Th i s is only one of the issues in the dispute. 
The women have also been hard hit in recent years 
by speed-up, harsh regulations, and dangerous work- 
ing conditions. 

'I he re has been a good deal of support for the 
strike. Ihc women have made gate collections at 
plants up and down the Shenandoah Valley Members 
of UE locals in nearby Waynesboro and Staunton con- 
tributed to the IUE local's strike fund. "A1 i work- 
ers in this area must stick together," they said. 

And when the women put up picket lines outside 
Alliance's Ohio plant, more than 85 per cent of t lie 
workers honored it and closed the plant down 

A local women's support group held a ear wash 
to raise funds for the strike. Students a:ui work- 
ers from other plants, and the University of \ : rgi - 
nia have joined the picket lines. 

ihc only drop in support has nee.n from t : * c .stri- 
kers ' own union financial support has . a- . J.-:: - 
tiling a^ the >trike wears on. fke IL'i. undiicu: Hv. 

s t r : key ! \v c o ming to an agree ment w i th the c_ o 

~V: ‘ ----- LIhi. RATION NT ws - r e'J 


that tiie women would no longer shut down the par- 
ent plant in Ohio- -which was one of the few effec- 
tive weapons tiie strikers had- 

But the strike has picked up momentum in the 
last few weeks. Most of the 150 scabs hired by the 
company were high -school girls, who quit to go 
back to school in the fall and the women resumed 
mass picketing outside the plant. "We feel that 
the next few weeks will make or break the strike," 
said local treasurer Mable Breeden. 
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JUDGE SAYS "BLACK IS PRETTY UGLY" 

WASHINGTON ( LNS) - -"Black is pretty ugly based 
on my experience with a few people and very frank- 
ly, you're one of those." Superior Court Judge 
Alfred Burka told James L. Robinson who pleaded 
guilty before him on September 21, 

Robinson entered a plea of guilty to a charge 
of receiving stolen property- He appealed to the 
judge to put him on probation because he was rais- 
ing money for a narcotics treatment program and 
working with a black newspaper - 

At this point, according to an offical court 
transcript, Judge Burka told Robinson, "There are 
some people, very frankly, and I don't know whether 
you're one of them, who are just too lazy to work 
and feel this is the easy way out. 

"Now I'm not one of those that believes black 
is beautiful. There is nothing that makes me mad- 
der than to have somebody have one of those bumper 
stickers that says, 'Black Is Beautiful,' and gen- 
erally those are the ones that are making it ugly. 

"The people that are working hard every day 
are the ones who make life beautiful." 

The judge then told Robinson, "You obviously 
got an awful lot of ability and you're not using 
any of it. Among other things, what you're guilty 
of today is stupidity. You should have at least 
looked around to see if the police were there be- 
fore you did anything like ’that." 

Robinson had told the judge that he obtained 
the goods, sportswear taken from Anthony Gibbs Inc., 
from a friend named "Fats," who handed him a shop- 
ping bag full of the merchandise in the store. 
Robinson said he took a step forward and ran into 
a policeman. 

The judge, however, agreed to put Robinson on 
probation for five years after giving him credit 
for the time already served. He was jailed June 9 
and has been there since then awaiting trial on the 
charge . 
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WOMEN PLAN DEMONSTRATIONS FOR ABORTION LAW REPEAL 

The Women's National Abortion Action Coalition 
j> calling demonstrations on November 20 in Wash- 
ington, DC. and San Francisco for the repeal of 
ail abortion laws, against forced sterilization and 
for tbe repeal of all restrictive contraception 
I • 1 w ^ • F or further information write to WON A AC, Box 
* AS , old Ch elsea, New York, N.Y. 10011 _ -30- 
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(Note to Editors: see graphics for lineshots to 

acccrrpany the follcwing story.) 

CABLE TV: COMMUNITY CONTROL OF THE TUBE? 

LIBERATION News Service 


by oeople in the community People could get ahold 
of a PortaPak, a relatively inexpensive portable 
•video-tape camera/ recorder , and make their own pro- 
grams without the intrusion of professional produ- 
cers , directors, commentators, and MC's. 


Cable TV is coming to urban .America 

It may bring the biggest change in our media 
environment since the arrival of TV itself If 
put to human uses, it could free us from the medi- 
ocrity and commercialism of the present-day media 
barons, and supply the means for radically decen- 
tralized community TV. But big business is scram- 
bling to exploit it, the press treats it like a 
trade secret, and because it's a technical subject, 
most of us know nothing about it. 

Cable TV got its start 20 years ago when en- 
terprising businessmen like millionaire Pennsylva- 
nia Governor Milton Shapp began constructing moun- 
taintop microwave towers to pull in distant TV 
signals. Before then, the mountain towns of rural 
America had terrible reception because the signals 
got blocked. In exchange for five dollars a month, 
these cable operators would pipe TV signals into 
homes through coaxial cables strung over phone 
poles or run through utility conduits beneath the 
streets , 

Like a telephone system, cable TV sends its 
signals over wire rather than through the air and 
reception is perfect. Since the signals are not 
sent through the air, high-power broadcast facili- 
ties and home antennas are eliminated. And a co- 
axial cable has far greater capacity than tele- 
phone wires: it can handle all kinds of signals 

and many signals at once. 

In the distant future (distant because of po- 
litical obstacles not technological ones) , the 
picture is beyond imagination. Eighty channels or 
more may come into our homes with perfect recep- 
tion, In addition to picking up a variety of out- 
of-town and local broadcasting channels, there may 
be channels for the local government, schools, and 
communi ties . 

Because the systems will be aimed at one city 
or one part of it (the "ideal" size for cable TV 
is about 50,000 subscribing homes), it will be 
possible to offer special channels for all sdrts 
of tastes Viewers may lose interest in the re- 
mote and stultified programming of the national 
networks, and cable TV could function like print 
media: lots of small-circulation channels for 

special needs. 


HYBRID CABLE TV 

The possibilities of cable TV extend far be- 
yond any systems likely to be installed in the next 
few years . 

Some day, our sets could be integrated with 
the phone system and rigged up with cameras to per- 
mit two-way communication with doctors, politicians , 
or friends. The sets would operate like the tele- 
screens in Buck Rogers science fiction films --each 
would have a number like telephones do today and 
every set would be able to connect up with any oth- 
er 

We could also get newspapers, books, and maga- 
zines over the tube a page or so at a time. Libra- 
ries might simply be computer data-banks accessible 
to anyone with a TV, and the new TV set could even 
|be equipped to report fires to the local pumphouse. 

One particularly fertile development in the 
field of TV technology will be inexpensive, video- 
tape cassette machines that can playback and record 
through any TV set. Television tape cassettes ac- 
tually extend the use of the TV beyond both broad- 
casting and cable-casting, allowing private viewing 
at your convenience, A few companies are already 
marketing video cassettes to the wealthy owners of 
present-day tape machines, though, reportedly the 
content is mostly pornography. 


It is also possible for some channels to origi- 
nate at small-scale, informal storefront studios 
open to the people, their problems, their politics, 
and their art. If somebody wants to denounce the 
President or a musical group wants to cable-cast a 
jam session or two radical political organizations 
would like to air their differences, the tube could 
be theirs for about a dollar a minute to defray 
maintenance costs. Or perhaps even the profit- 
oriented channels could be forced to pay for it. 

What we all think of as TV now--the slick, tech- 
nically flawless, cosmetic package--wi 11 not be 
necessary. Many people can not imagine relating to 
TV except as a passive consumer. In fact, there is 
no technological obstacle to prevent TV from being 
a flexible tool for all to use 


Since cable- cast mg is so much cheaper than 
broadcasting, there is no reason why a hundred 
channels cannot bloom. A lot of it may he junk: 
visual muzak, or 24-hour- a- day non-news. But the 
quantitative jump in the number of channels may al- 
so make possible television of an entirely new 
quality: f re e - f o rm , fro e - f o run TV 

T! i e e s s e n ce o f f re e - f o rm , f re e - f u r urn T V i s 
community access to the cablecasting facilities 
Production will be cheap, within the me a r.s .-f 
churcho, artists, wurkers 1 organizations, coin.. an 
ity groups and video collectives. ore znnniri-^ 
could h e set as i de i us t to at r v : do o tap. . > r r d a .: • 1 


But so far this is all just a dream. True, the 
technology is ready but it is time to get down to 
plain political reality. 

BIG MONEY PURSUES CABLE TV 

Today, cable TV is at the threshold of explo- 
ding into the urban scene. For many years, the pow- 
erful broadcasting lobby in Washington kept the Fed- 
e r it 1 Communications Commission from grant ing permis- 
sion to cable TV operators to build systems in the 
”to. I 1 " ur an markets. Broadcasters feared a 
t ; .r -.it t.< advertising revenues and their own power 
j r o ; . on v ■_ cha : r;v : v. the status quo. 
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But the advent of cable TV is her~, and 
throughout the country, corporations are vying 
for the franchises to operate in each of the 
nation’s cities. 

A cable TV franchise is a gold miiK . it *s 
essentially an agreement with local government 
granting a company a virtual monopoly over cable 
subscribers in a particular city or neighborhood 
--like the agreements some cities have with com- 
mercial bus J ines> . At the outset the cub !<.; oper- 
ator usually pays the city for the franchise and 
makes whatever promises the city requires about 
the quality cf the service lie will provide 

Where a city demands little on behalf of its 
people, all the operator lias to do is install the 
cable, hook it up to the subscribers’ homes, and 
collect the monthly service charge --perhaps $5 or 
$10 per home. If the subscribers are unhappy 
with their service, they can't switch to another 
company without moving to another neighborhood 
or city. All they can do is give up the service 
altogether And as more tall buildings emerge 
to interfere with over-the-air television signals, 
few people will be content with the reception 
afforded by a simple antenna. In other words, 
they’ll pay. 

That may be why the prospectus for one cable 
TV company promises investors a return of up to 
650 percent. Walston 5 Co., a Wall Street 
brokerage house, recommends investment in the in- 
dustry because "the rate of return on original 
investment can exceed 50 percent per annum.” 

Dun’s Review, the investment periodical, cites 
the cable industry's "high profit, littie risk, 
and eye-popping depreciations." 

An August 5, the Federal Communications 
Commission (which oversees all forms of electronic 
communication) released an outline of its proposed 
rules on cable TV to the communications committee 
of Congress . The FCC plan is a compromise bet- 
ween the bickering forces of cable TV and broad- 
cast TV with a few crumbs thrown in for che pub- 
lic ibis is the real opener, launching a giant 
scramble for control of cable TV 

Who’s scrambling? Well, the largest opera- 
tor is To lePrompT e.v , seven percent of which is 
owned by Howard Hughes. Hughes owns a controlling 
interest in the franchise companies updating in 
part of Manhattan and bos Angeles, the two lar- 
gest markets in the country. 

Large inui t i -nat ionaJ conglomerates ] i k c Hull 
ti Western (which owns Paramount Pictures, sugar 
mills and resorts in Latin America, and so an l 
are grabbing for whatever they can get. V_d the 
big names in the communications industry a tv 
buying heavily into cable: (3s } NBC, Cox Commun- 
ications (a newspaper empire), k.v) Cknera], 

Lite, .'aid a lot of local newspapers. 

One reason why tile implications are : 1 

ities of can 1 v TV are almost unknown t t • pun 1 : c 
is that so many of the media ;ir. si. 'ot.:r 0 ; r 
franchise* t hems i- ! vi s -- taw ’ pr i\i t ' : e p 
everyone e lse in !dr duik. lie t i ^ d = 

t an t t ut ure ]• new.- papo \.a • • *. l / .r. . i ’ . 

through ca: !o TV >el.-, and tn-. pa • : : a.-. . 
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doesn't have access to a cable channel may find 
iiir.se If out of business. Broadcasters now own 
5o percent of cable franchises already granted, 
newspaper publishers 8 percent. The city of 
buffalo, X . V . , recently awarded a cable TV fran- 
ci-iise to a local daily newspaper without holding a 
public hearing. There was, of course, no outcry 
from Buffaionians since the Buffalo press never 
reported it. 

What many of the franchisers are eyeing is 
not just tiie S5 per month service charge, but 
"pay TV" where culture-starved patrons will pay 
four or five times as much for slightly better 
programming than all the channels covered by the 
flat fee dish out. For example, meters can be in- 
stalled which would record a higher fee for video- 
cast of Shakespeare than for "My Three Sons." 

Hie media barons have already moved to form 
networks . TelePrompTer has 100 or so cable sys- 
tems. If Howard Hughes send up a satellite, 
TelePrompTer can interconnect all the systems and 
compete with NBC, CBS, ABC, Wes tinghouse , and 
Mutual Broadcasting . And there are others sizing 
up the prospects of hooking up networks of special 
interests, say a rock music network. 

In many places where franchises have already 
been granted and cables have already been laid, 
city governments were so eager to rake in the new 
revenues that they asked nothing of the companies 
on behalf of the public. 

That's what happened to Oakland, Calif., where 
residents are stuck with a cable TV system that 
offers only one channel for public use. Subscribers 
in parts of New York City which already have cable 
operations have only two public access channels. 

And in Breckinridge, Colo., people were recently 
saddled with a system that offers no public access 
channels- - j ust seven current broadcast channels. 

Such systems simply crush the potential for 
any sort of democratization of TV. Without a 
large number of channels alloted for public use, 
tii ere is no hope for cable to become an electronic 
soapbox. If we had had such channels after the 
Chicago Black Panther slaying of 1969, for example, 
the Panthers might very well have bought a channel 
for several hours to present their account of the 
attack on Fred Hampton’s apartment, instead of 
having to rely on the white-controlled media who 
dug for the truth in only a few exceptional cases. 

■r * •* * *■ * 

The experimental uses of cable TV envisioned 
by a wide variety of businesses are frightening. 

II' u i Fan systems have two-way capacity so that 
v.v can sit at home and talk back to our TV sets or 
compul-' rs hooked into the cable system, it may 
Had to fantastically exploitative set-ups for 
shipping and marketing. Some companies arc de- 
w bap : a,; name terminals that will take credit cards, 
j.-. si arc:, e rs New Bedford, Mass., are currently 
la ( Xj police and surveillance uses of closed 

: : j c u l c i\ I e TV 

:t ;* uoite possible for cable iV to 
::.a- *. - .ri. of practical instruction available 

an.. -cro-n, the expanded capabilities of 

^ act of) e 2 ,^19*7 1 * ^^rnore! 


children, in new and crueller ways. We nay wit- 
ness a disastrous expansion of inpersonal pro- 
grammed "teaching," delivered to the hone via 
cab le . 


j 

YOU READ IT FIRST IN 19 84 j 

Two-way cable TV could revolutionise | 

our system of personal communications, but it j 
could also be a massive threat to personal j 
privacy. An experimental unit being used ! 

right now by the Sterling system in New York j 

can determine which channel your TV set is | 

tuned to. Hooking the * the unit up with a 
computer would make it easy for pigs to keep I 
records of what you watch and when. | 

Tokyo 1 s Takanaw Prince Hotel uses its 
cable TV system to monitor the missing content® j 
of room regrigerators , thus simplifying its 
billing procedures > Existing systems could 
easily monitor the activities of anyone who 
chose to handle his banking; shopping, or 
medical examinations over a cable channel. 1 

The FCC, which has moved slowly on many 
aspects of cable TV, has taken no steps to 
guarantee privacy in two-way cable operations, j 
Almost no cable industry hustlers have given • 
any serious thought to the need for protection j 
of privacy under two-way systems. 

If cable TV grows to something near its 
potential without extensive safeguards, compu- 
ters may well keep track of the library books 
you have borrowed and the underground papers 
you subscribe to over cable channels. 


HOW TO PUT’ UP A FI an 

At tli is stage of the game, with the public 
still uninformed; the history of local franchis- 
ing has been the same old rip-off and under the 
table wheeling and dealing. Irving Kahn, the 
chairman of Teleprompter, is under indictment 
for bribing a city official in Johnstown, Pa 
In another city, the franchise was awarded to a 
firm that had two counci linen on its payroll. 

Since the corporate conglomerates and the 
government agencies have a big head start, where 
do the people come in? 

Cable 'IV may w i 1 1 turn out for the worst, if 
we don’t understand it and fight but the 
situation is far from hopeless. The scramble and 
the hustle hive just begun and in many cities, 
no one has a franchise yet. City officials are 
getting more sopiu s t i rated and real Lie that if 
they can exact many concessions from franchise 
applicants, it can be used as pol 1 1 : ca 1 I, ay in 
the next elect) ons . 

Unlike >ruauca>t stations, cunle i’Y ;u'is 
under the jurisdiction of local government and it 
is much cusht for community groups to coa Front 
city hall tear, to fight the federal uuc rae\ 

S i ncr mos t Vi;;e r i can cities- don ' t i . e .a: J • 
yet, there ire tnou ni .noLinnn eoi;: a. 

to decide or- i i nance > pAv;;.!::.. :t a. .. ;o . an 

. jJL p-ut 
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Groups and individuals, educated about the 
possiiu lities of cable TV, should not have too much 
trouble interesting local underground newspapers, 
if not the straight press, in following the local 
hearings. .And they can make themselves felt by 
sneaking up in the meetings themselves. The more 
eyes that are focused on what happens in those 
hearings, the better the deal people are likely to 
<>et when the franchise is finally awarded. 

o 

There are many specific battles that can be 
fought on a local level. 

In the first place, there is no reason to let 
anybody get away with a franchise for "pay TV." 
Everyone should have access to quality programming 
without having to go broke for it. 

Franchises should extend for only a short 
period of time, for example five years. Some com- 
munities are saddled with the same cable TV company 
for the next 20 years, no matter how poorly it 
performs Pacific Southern Broadcasting, which 
has a lot of friends in the Daley Administration, 
is asking Chicago for a 60-year franchise covering 
the entire city. Incidentally, there is no reason 
why even small cities cannot enjoy the benefits of 
dividing up their terrain into several different 
franchises to insure service responsive to different 
types of neighborhoods . 

City ordinances should prohibit elected and 
appointed public officials from involvement and 
employment in cable companies. Also, no system 
should be owned by any corporation operating through 
other communications media -- that is, newspaper 
publishers, radio stations, and TV broadcasters 
should be barred from control of a cable TV fran- 
chise, Cable operators should not be allowed to 
sell their franchises to anyone else without public 
approval , 

There must be some way of recalling or expro- 
priating any cable TV operator who does not satisfy 
the needs of the people inside his area. A proce- 
dure based on petitions would probably be better 
than a cable commission appointed by the mayor. 

Employees of every system should reflect the 
ethnic and cultural backgrounds of the people served 
by the cable system. Otherwise, it is hard to see 
how community access to the system can possibly be 
guaranteed . 

A percentage of the profits from all systems 
should be put into the creation of neighborhood or 
storefront origination facilities with free access 
to all people in the community This would be 
useless, of course, if a significant number of 
channels are not kept open for public use. 

Every system should be required to maintain 
facilities that can cable cast half- inch videotapes 
whsJi a re currently easy to make with portable equip- 
nu-it co-tM:g unuc-r $2000. Otherwise, "amateurs" 
v.. A ] ;;,t ’ e free to produce TV shows outside the 

ike re should be a provision for at least a 
rale ivducti'.n, if not a waiver of the monthly fee, 

: : . .,r people Canie TV is not a luxury. It may 
_ • t :.e vi. urn an America communicates. 
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Specific wording should be included in every 
city ordinance to prohibit censorship on the 
public access channels at least and to nuke some 
of them M common carriers,” that is, open to every- 
one for a minimal fee. 

Do these proposals sound utopian? They 
shouldn't. Most of them are close to being accept- 
ed in one city or another. Admittedly, ordinance 
hearings are a tedious process which may seen 
abstract or irrelevant or beyond our stamina at 
the moment. Vet, if we force cable operators to 
install systems now that are technologically 
capable of meeting community needs, we can later 
go on to create a TV that will tear down the walls 
that the media barons build to keep out the dis- 
possessed, the thoughtful . the angered. 

Cable TV per se is not revolutionary, but 
real popular control of information is. Until we 
have the power to define our reality, we will 
never escape or destroy the image of reality 
created by the massive communications industry. 

Cable power to the people! 
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[Our thanks to the Quicksilver Times and the 
Chicago Journalism Review, whose efforts have been 
spliced to produce this article.] 
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"FREEZE MIXON , MOT WAGES"; 

OREGON GREETS THE PRESIDENT 

by Morris Isserman 
LIBERATION News Service 

PORTLAND, Ore . [ LNS) --"Freeze Nixon, not wa- 
ges", chanted the crowd in the rain outside the 
hotel where Nixon was staying the night of Sept. 

25 

"No more My Lais, No more Atticas!" 

Portland's reception of the President, en 
route to an Alaskan meeting with Japanese Emperor 
Hi roh i to, was decidedly mixed. The day before the 
President arrived, a bomb went off in the main ar- 
my recruiting center in Portland, blowing a hole 
in the wall and shattering the front picture win- 
dow . The Quarter Moon Tribe, an underground 
group operating in the Northwest, took credit for 
the action in a letter sent to Associated Press, 
linking the attack with the President’s visit, My 
Lai, and Attica. 

That afternoon, the Republican faithful 
turned out, several thousand strong, to the air- 
base where Nixon’s plane landed. Maybe 5,000 mere 
lined the streets to cheer or gawk as his motor- 
cade drove by on its way downtown. Ever, a mili- 
tary airbase however, is not that secure a place 
to meet the people anymore -- 100 anti -war demonstra- 
tors secured the necessary tickets .and made the 
long drive out to heckle the President. *. : >;u:i 
tried to ignore the protest, Put i at Niaoii tT.ncked 
visibly when tire President’s assert i • a. tn at be v.\iS 
winding down tile war was met by charts ; 
shit, bui l.bi it." 

Low a tow a i ort i ird t r \ ; a r. was Iii.it. . to 
l’ age } LI : : ■ A ! i 0 • he r v 


tile interior of the elegant Benson Hotel, with se- 
cret servicemen at every door, wooden barricades, 
and lines of yellow-raincoated police on the sur- 
rounding sidewalks .. 

While Nixon briefed the press and attended a 
banc act in his honor inside, dissatisfied Portlan- 
ders of all ages and politics gathered outside, ig- 
noring the steady drizzle. A Quaker vigil group 
stood directly across the street from the hotel’s 
entrance and an ever-changing, chanting group of de- 
monstrators filled the street. 

Early on in the evening, the National Peace 
Action Coalition and the local Council of Churches 
had let over 1,000 to the Benson. About an hour la- 
ter, a more youthful and militant contingent of 
about 300 reached the Benson. Carrying red, black 
and vietcong flags, they marched and ran several 
around the stately building. They ignored police 
efforts to keep them out of the streets, singing, 
shouting, beating on garbage can lids, telling the 
people what they thought of Vietnam, Attica, and 
Nixon’s "New Economic Policy". 

A Nixon effigy was hung from the flagpole of a 
nearby bank, then set on fire, while women around 
it chanted a hex: 

"Bum, bum, a witches’ hex 

Nixon, we’re not the weaker sex 

We won’t stand by and watch and sigh 

While sisters and brothers around us die..." 

After two hours of outguessing and outrunning 
police around the hotel, the marchers made their 
way through the darkening downtown to the park they’d 
started from and then to the Stomache, a collective 
restaurant where about 100 stayed to dance and eat 
free soup. 

The police stayed behind at the Benson while 
the last of the marchers broke window in several 
banks, a pornographic movie house, and the Armed 
Forces Induction center. When the first barrage of 
rocks bounced off the glass doors at the induction 
center, people calmly went back, picked up the same 
rocks and threw them again, this time shattering the 
doors . Later on in the evening someone went over to 
the Mam Army recruiting center and put a brick 
through tii e newly replaced picture window. 
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CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL USLS TORTURE TO "CURE" HOMOSEXUALS 

VACAVILLE, Calif. (LNS) -- "They attach an el- 
ectrode to your dick. Then they turn on a projector 
and shuw you pornographic pictures. Everytime you 
get a hard on, they give you a strong electric shock," 
said Gay Activist Denver Roberts. 

Roberts just got out of Atascadero State Hospi- 
tal. E'ir three years he endured tortures which are 
supposed tvi care homosexual l ty . "It doesn't work," 
suy-> Roberts, M but you have to pretend it works if 

v ve r want to get out." 

!':a- 'tile oi California claims tint homosexuality 
, -• a i -. and so Atascadero is called a hospital, 

. \;..ates .-ay it should he called a concentration 
.t arc : nvoi unt a ri iy "committed” there 

ctobor 2, 
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by judges to be treated for homosexuality. Many 
have never been convicted of a crime but they are 
kept at Atascadero until the hospital staff feels 
they are cured. 

Social workers arbitrarily decide how long to 
keep inmates in the hospital, said Charlie Barnes, 
a 60 year old homosexual who was accused of lying 
to an attendant. The social worker told him: ’’You 

lied to me, so we’re going to keep you here an extra 
two years.” And they did. 

Dr. Paul F. Bramwell, a psychologist and asso- 
ciate director of Atascadero is in charge of the 
tortures. When asked about the legality of t j ie 
"treatments", Bramwell replied, "These men have no 
rights. If we can learn someting by using them, 
then that is small compensation for the trouble 
they have caused society.” 
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BLACK AND WHITE TOGETHER: WOODCUTTERS STRIKE 
SPREADS TO TOO NEW COMPANIES 

LAUREL, Miss .( LNS) --Two hundred members of the 
Gulfcoast Pulpwood Association (GPA) have refused 
to deliver wood to Masonite's sprawling hardboard 
plant in Laurel since September 1. Their strike 
has spread to two new companies, and now 400 men 
are refusing to deliver pulpwood to St. Regis Paper 
Co. and Scott Paper Co. in McLain and the Richton 
Tie and Lumber Co. in Richton. They say that the 
three companies have cut their pay to make up for 
the price freeze. 

The GPA represents thousands of woodcutters 
and owners of land from which wood is cut for 
paper and hardboard plants across the south. The 
union and the Southern Conference Educational 
Fund (SCEFJ , who has been helping GPA organize 
across the south, have come under special attack 
by Station WDAM-TV in Moselle Miss. The station 
declared that Carl Braden, a SCEF member who help- 
ed with publicity and organizing for the strike, is 
a Communist and a subsersive. 

A white woodcutter said: "They call us com- 
munists, but the only reason they do is because 
we're standing up and fighting for a decent living.” 
James Simmon, president of GPA, told the strikers: 

"The only reason they're redbaiting is to 
divide us... The only way we're going to win is for 
the black and white workers to stick together and 
get out there on the picket line.” 

The WDAM-TV broadcast was made just before 
a mass gathering of strikers at the courthouse in 
Laurel where more than 250 woodcutters and their 
families rallied to hear Charles Evers, black mayor 
of Fayette, Miss, and independent candidate for 
governor. Evers has been working with several 
liberal senators in Washington to force the federal 
food stamp office in Laurel to issue stamps to 
the strikers. 

Both black and white workers applauded when 
Evers told the gathering: ’’Black brothers ;yt out 
there with the white man on that picket line because 
you're not going to get anything until he gets it 
and he's not going to get anything until you get 




Relief for the strikers has been coming iji 
from several states. The Appalachian Relief Com- 
mittee has sent supplies from Pleasant Hill, Tenn . , 
Mobile and Cincinnati. Individuals have also sent 
checks. 

"We're going to win and this thing is going to 
spread if the companies don't change their ways,” 
Simmons declared. 

- - 30- - 

MORE FACTS ABOUT ATTICA TRICKLE OUT: 

PRISONER ASSASSINATED AFTER UPRISING WAS QUELLED 

ATTICA, NY (LNS) At least two of the 32 
inmates who were killed during the retaking of 
Attica were murdered sometime after the prison 
was secured by police, state troopers, and Nat- 
ional Guardsmen. 

The mother of an Attica inmate said her son 
told her that State Troopers had killed a wounded 
prisoner named L. D. who was lying face down 
in the prison courtyard. L. D. was the nickname 
of Elliot James Barkley a 21 year old inmate who 
said during the rebellion, "We are men. We are 
not beasts and we do not intend to be beaten or 
driven as such.” 

The mother, who does not want her name 
used because she fears for her son's life, said 
that she talked to her son on Wednesday September 
29--the first day relatives were allowed to go 
into the prison to visit. "My son said L.D. 
was lying on his stomach and was wounded. He 
said the state troopers came up and shot him in 
the back with a shotgun.” 

"I didn't know who L.D. was,” she said. 

"I just repeated what my son told me. He said 
'You tell the truth, Ma.'" 

"He said that the state troopers shot every- 
where at everybody ... everybody--they just shot 
and shot and shot.” 

Assemblyman Arthur Eve from Buffalo, a former 
member of the negotiating committee said that 
L.D. was alive an hour and a half after the assault. 

Lve said he was led on a tour of the prison 
by Deputy Commissioner of Corrections Walter 
Dunbar along with Rep. Herman Badillo and State 
Senator Robert Garcia. "I looked down and saw... 
the inmate we knew (from the negotiations) as 
L.D.,” Lve said. "I said to Bobby Garcia, 

'Look, Bobby, there's L.D.'” 

”1 remember he was the one with the wire- 
rimmed glasses who read off the demands for 
complete amnesty and free passage to a non- 
imperialist country.” 

Eve then asked Dunbar why Barkley and three 
other men- -all lying face down in the dirt-- 
were still fully clothed while the other inmates 
he saw were stripped naked. 

"These are men we saw commit murder,” Dunbar 
replied. Dunbar told Eve that they were all 

a 1 i v e . 

The Prison Solidarity Committee has released 
a letter signed by the Attica Liberation Faction 
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Cthe group which drew up the prisoner 
manifesto last June) which asserts that an- 
other inmate , Thomas Hicks, "was alive one 
hour after the take over--I know I saw him. 

I still heard shots that afternoon." 

Thomas Hicks was supposed, to have 
been buried in Brooklyn on Saturday, 

September 25, with 5 other inmates. Just 
before the funeral it was discovered that 
it wasn't Thomas Hicks in his coffin and in 
fact two of the other coffins didn't have the 
right inmates in them either. Three of the 
six were not buried. 

-30- 

A\ LN’S MOV III REVIEW : MILLHOUSE: A WHITE COMEDY 

t 

Millhouse: A White Comedy is a new doc- 
umentary directed by Emile de Antonio who also 
did iear of the Pig and Point of Order. Millhouse 
is made up of old newsreels, television news 
•: ''Otage not used on the air, and pertinent 
-.. erviews .ith everyone from his opponent in the 
1046 California congressional race to an 
old friend of his mother's back in Whittier, 
Millhouse documents Nixon's grapple for power 
and the Big Spot. 

De Antonio strips the man bare for 
everyone to see--if they haven't already-- 
and the result is alternately funny and gro- 
tesque. The vintage footage is well chosen and 
revealing. There is a bungling, amatuerish 
Nixon fishing with Ike in a promotion clip 
from way back when--tripping on rocks, ducking 
at the last second to avoid Ike's flying cast, 
self-conscious, silly and out of place. 

And there is Nixon the sexist, telling 
the nation that Pat is a good stenographer 
though he would never put her on the payroll 
because "there are so many deserving secretaries 
and stenographers in Washington," and then with 
a slip of the tongue saying "it" instead of 
"her". 

We see a manipulative, power-hungry 
opportunist too. There are shots of a demonic 
young Nixon drilling Alger Hiss in the ! 1UAC 
(House of Un-American Activities) meetings that 
later won him the 1956 vice-presidency (’’Here is 
a man who has a talent for ferreting out subver- 
sive demon- . where ever they exist" says Ike) 

Hie smear duties against past opponents, the 
lamed Checkers speech explaining away 
suspicious campaign contributions with slimy 
case- -all expose his obsessive desire to win. 

No idea was too revolting for publicity pur- 
poses, not even that of extracting a campaign 
endorsement from a dving Eisenhower to show over 
TV . 

In one ot the few cinematic liberties that 
de Antonio took with trie film's documentary fori;., 
Nixon vows to "Win for Ike in ' t>8" before the 
convention delegates ;uul then f lash- - there ' s the 
famous locker room scene from The hr. ute Kockre 
Story when Pat O'Brien the invalid coach, delivers 
an emotional "Let's go out on that field and win 
this one ter trie (dryer" to his ran id, virile 
young football tear;, fhe cornea r ; son is too much! 


vri 


There's the title too- -Mi 1 lhouse : A White 
Comedy . It's clear from start to finish that Nixon 
is a very wh i t e man with a very white perspective 
and constituency. Thousands of white faces tilt 
up towards him at the Miami convention to listen 
to his claims that "Like most Americans, we are 
happy and prosperous." Meanwhile de .Antonio splices 
in brief shots of cops brutalizing the black 
community. It's a little heavy on the point, 
but effective and a chance to see shots of the 
Miami riots which got almost no TV coverage. 

Nixon also has trouble at one point making a 
smooth videotape of a speech about "Buying off 
the Negroes." He can't seem to say "integrity," 
and has to start over. 

So, 90 minutes of Millhouse pinpoints Nixon's 
trip -- power and trickery, racism, sexism. A 
man of little conviction from Whittier, California 
who squirmed his way into the big time. No one 
walks out of the theatre liking him and in that 
sense the film is a success. But focusing on one 
personality limits the possibility of making 
certain important political points clear. 

It's easy, amusing, and not irrelevant to 
dump on Nixon, but pinning the blame on one 
person is a dangerous simplification. It implies, 
for instance, that if we were to rid ourselves 
of Nixon, then everything would be hunky-dory. 

But we learned that this is not true when we 
rid ourselves of LB J , and Millhouse fails to 
make that point. Presumably so as not to take 
the limelight away from Nixon, Kennedy appears 
only as a handsome young inauguree, and Nelson 
Rockefeller is just a good dove who lost to 
Goldwater. There is no mention, for example, 
of their involvement in Vietnam, Cuba, and Latin 
.America. 

Some politicians are worse than others, it's 
true, but when de Antonio spends a good deal of 
time exposing Nixon's calculated use of the media 
(taped "spontaneous" interviews, for instance) 
to enhance his public image, he inadvertently 
implies that other politicians don't. But they 
do, and in fact, Kennedy was one of the first 
to perfect a media image complete with make-up 
and the right camera angles. 

One other important point mentioned in Mill- 
house but perhaps overshadowed by the personality 
focus was the handful of men behind Nixon who 
made it possible for him to spend $24 million on 
Ins '08 campaign (twice as much as has ever been 
spent on a presidential campaign) and whose inter- 
ests he so carefully continues to represent. 

It is no accident that San Diego will be the 
site ot tiie 1972 Republican Convention. C. Arholt 
Smith, Nixon's biggest backer, lives in and owns 
a big chunk of the city, including its tourist 
facilities, the airlines and a bank, so the 
convention can't be anything but lucrative for 
bn;th. it's fellows like him who pull Nixon's 
strings and it might be much more interesting to 
i..a.w a mov i e about them -- say, the president of 
C.’.ase Mar.il at tan or Standard Oil or A.T. f, T. 

I e s y ; t its limitations, Millhouse is a good 

^ -ir. a a iuii ii In. i ou should go see it 

* 1 .• su. cur . i : . e pro: Mem is that de Antonio has 
^ ^ no v i es distributed because 

'-U- - i - I 2' - iAllJ — LLE — j s an independent f i 1 mmak e r . 
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Big distributors figure that no one v.iil 
want to spend S3 to see a movie that Time er 
Newsweek never bothers to review -- so they 
refuse to handle his work. Year of the Pig and 
Point of Order were mostly shown in lb mm by cui- 
lege students on campuses, and it looks as onongh 
Millhouse will meet the same fate. De Antonio 
likes college audiences, but he would also like 
people who aren’t radicals or college students 
to see it. So put in a plug for it with your 
local movie manager. You can get ahold u i it 
yourself by writing to Millhouse', % de Anton±o 
Room 664, 619 IV. 54th, New York, N.Y. or 
call (212) 246-446C. 
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’’SURE I HAVE RELATIVES TUERE--2 ,999 BROTHERS AX'D 
ANE ONE SOX”: 

RELATIVES OF ATTICA INMATES SPEAK 

ATTICA ( L\S) --"Sure I have relatives there--- 
I have 2,999 brothers and one son,” was Mrs. Georg- 
ia Hicks’ response to a state trooper while she 
was waiting outside of Attica during the P r .i s oi id s ’ 
takever. She didn't get to see her son though -- 
it wasn’t until over two weeks later-on September 
29 that prison officials allowed relatives to vis- 
it . 

Over 50% of the inmates at Attica come from 
New York City which means that it's not very often 
that relatives can make the nine hour car or bus 
ride or afford the $62 round trip plane fare. 

"Some of the men haven ! t seen their families in 
three or four years,” said the wife of an Attica 
prisoner. The Prisoner Solidarity Committee char- 
tered a bus from New York City. 

But even then it wasn't so easy to get in. 
Families started arriving at eight in the morning. 
They had to stand in line waiting to go in where 
they were registered and fingerprinted. After 
that they came back out to wait their turn lor the 
one hour visit with their husband, son, brother or 
father . 

"How much can you talk or how much can you 
say in one hour's tune,” said Mrs. Vivienne ki. He- 
brew, who has a son inside. 

Mrs. Hicks said she got inside the waiting 
room at about noon. But it wasn't until after 
two that her son, Clarence, finally came down-- 
a guard had told her he was probably eating all 
that time. 

"What were you eating that was taking so long?' 
she asked him when he finally came down. iie >aid 
he had only been notified 15 minutes be lure "i 

only had coffee and bread because I don't cat 
swine. The piece of bread even had swim* , , nn.g 
on it. The soup had swine in it." drear fist is 
the only meal where pork isn’t served . > i:ix 
number of Attica prisoners are Black Musi.;..- w!. , 
can't eat pork 

The first meal he sat down to eat aft;i -..c 
rebellion, Wayne Trimmer told Lis mother Hr 
othy Trimmer, "A guard spit : h : > s sip a:. >- . ; 

his s an aw i eh intu a ball." 
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Mrs. Lee Paul was sobbing when she told re- 
porters tiiat her son Michael had lost 20 pounds and 
::aj gone without shoes since the uprising. 

There were six guards in the visitors’ room 
with the inmates and their relatives. "They made 
it their business to walk around and listen to what 
was said,” Carmen Garrigia, whose husband, Joseph 
Walker is in Attica. Walker told his wife that 
Wednesday was the first day he had three meals. 

"All the guards there had no numbers on their badges 
visible, they were all taped,” said Mrs. Hicks. 
"Constantly while I was there there were men with 
business suits and white shirts coming in and talk- 
ing to different guards.” 

"They told newsmen that we would be able to 
hold hands But that’s untrue because they saw 
us holding hands and they made us stop,” said Miss 
Garrigia There is a heavy mesh screen between the 
inmate and his visitor. 

While Mrs Hicks waited for her son to come 
down, she watched the other inmates come down to 
talk to their relatives: "The majority of them did 

not have shoelaces, socks or underwear. All the 
pants they had on were too large. My son has no 
underwear. He did have on shoes but no socks. His 
pants were all doubled over.” 

"You should have seen me before I came down, 
you would havelaughed,” he told her. 

"lie was raggedy and dirty. They gave them 
those clothes to come down to make an appearance 
in front of his visitor,” related Mrs, Hicks. 

"lie never smiled--he had a far away look in 
his eye.” When she asked about a clean spot on his 
head he didn’t answer, 

"Everytime I go to sleep at night 1 can see my 
brothers falling,” he told her quietyly. ”1 can 
see the blood, and I can hear gun shots going off.” 

All personal possessions were taken from the 
prisoners --law books, papers, photographs, artwork, 
wedding rings, watches, the crosses on their necks. 
Eyeglasses and dentures were stamped on and broken. 

When the invading force came, the inmates were 
completely surprised, Mrs. Ki Hebrew's 22 year old 
son toJd her. "They actually thought they were us- 
ing blanks. When they heard shots, they fell This 
follow fell on top of him and he could feel the 
biood from the fellow on top of him running down 
him. When he saw the blood, he realized they were 
real bullets.” 

When the troopers came in they started beating 
them witn their sticks, she was told. "They beat 
their arms, legs, backs, any place they could find 
lire y were boating them.” He has six buckshot wounds 
: n his chest, one in his back and onebandage over 
vs in. art. "lie tried to pull the bandage off and 
: 'V.. it festering and he couldn't get the guaze away 
: ror: the >^re, so I said nevermind.” 

"’•H," he told her, "I’ll never forget this as 
. :. f> ■ i I * i ee . I want out of this country. . 

're not going to stay here and be massa- 

“i:. ■ ' d rather be sent over to North or South 
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Vietnam and traded for American prisoners of war 
than to be in those horror houses," Mrs. ki Hebrew 
said. 

Her son went to prison in 1969 for petty lar- 
ceny- -only $15 or $20. "I didn’t have money to get 
a lawyer and he was sent away. He got from one to 
four years . M 

Another woman, who didn't want to give her name 
because she was scared about what would happen to 
her husband, said that as soon as the guardsmen, 
troopers and guards started firing he fell to the 
ground. A bullet hit him in the head--but not too 
badly. He crawled over to one of his friends who 
he though had been shot. The friend said he wasn't, 
got up and started across the yard when "they shot 
his head off." 

Her husband moved a little forward and they shot 
him in the leg and the arm. "He just lay out there 
with the rest of them--some was hurt and some was 
dead. After it had quieted down, they carried him 
into the building where there were two guys who had 
already bled to death. They had my husband on a 
stretcher. They dumped him on a mattress with blank- 
ets and a pool of blood and he stayed there for 16 
hours before a doctor came." 

Before the doctor came, he told her two guards 
passed by and they looked at him and asked, "What is 
this nigger doing in here--is he dead? If he's not, 
let's kill him." The other guard said, "Don't bother, 
he’s going to die anyway. He'll probably bleed to 
death . " 

"They took him to the hospital where he stayed 
for two days," his wife related. "They put a guaze 
over the wound--that was all. When he came down to 
see me lie had a big bullet wound in his arm where 
the bullet went right through on the other side. The 
hole was about 1 1/2-2 inches in diameter and all 
they did was put a band-aid on it. He told me they 
were giving him no medical treatment whatever. The 
only thing he could do was wash around his wound 

tiie best he could." 

★ * * 

As the families stood on line for their hour 
with their relatives, they watched a truck unloading 
ten boxes of 2b inch oak billy clubs. 
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"20 0 OF YOU SHOULD HAVL BEEN BURILD": 

ATTICA l NM AT L S TESTIFY ABOUT GUARD BRUTALITY 

BUFFALO, N.Y. (LNS)--With their legs chained 
together and their hands handcuffed, three Attica in- 
mates entered U.S. District Court on Thursday, Sept. 

30 and described the 2 1/2 weeks of brutality and 
threats since the retaking of the prison. 

Frank Lott, Herbert Blyden and Roger Campon are 
all being held in segregation with about 50 other 
inmates whom prison authorities have branded as 
"leaders" in the rebellion. 

T|ie hearing was an attempt b y the prisoners 
and their lawyers to get an injucti on from Judge 
.John Curtin to stop the continual violence as well 
as harassment against the inmates. 


Lott related how one day, in the early hours 
of the morning, Assistant Prison Superintendent 
Carl Pfail came to his cell with about a dozen 
other guards and threatened to kill him. "Turn 
around, coon, let me see your mug," one of the 
guards shouted at him. 

Monday night after the prison was retaken, 
Lott said two guards led him into the yard and 
"put guns to my head." One guard asked him: 
"What’s the matter? You're not going to beg?" 

Guards go from cell to cell, Lott said, 
"threatening the other guys that they are going 
to kill them. This is every night. Not just one 
night." He also said his legal papers, compiled 
over years had been destroyed. 

After the retaking of the prison, Roger 
Campen related, prisoners were stripped and forc- 
edto "spreadeagle" against a wall while guards 
"spit on us and lit matches were thrown on me." 

He described how guards stuck guns through the 
bars into cells and threatened to kill him in 
retaliation for the guards that were supposed 
to have had their throats cut and were castrated. 

Herbert Blyden testified that guards con- 
tinually taunted him with "We’re saving you for 
the electric chair." He has charges against him 
for the Tombs [Manhattan Men's House of Detention] 
rebellion last October. That trial should start 
the second week of October. 

He swore that only five minutes before he 
was brought into the courtroom, prison guards re- 
marked that "Two hundred of you should have been 
buri ed . " 

They asked to be transferred to Erie County 
Jail but Judge Curtin denied the request. The 
hearings continue Monday October 4 with Assistant 
Attorney General Robert Fischer (the district 
attorney) scheduled to testify. 

-30- 

************************************************ 
HOW TO DETECT BOTULISM 

LIBERATION News Service 

Recent incidents of deadly botulism poison- 
ing in canned goods has prompted the Food and 
Drug Administration to issue the following cri- 
teria for judging suspicious food: 

Any can that bulges or leaks is a likely 
candidate for contamination, although a can may 
be contaminated without these outward appearances. 

Examine the contents visually. Any discol- 
oration or unusual coloring is suspect. But your 
best bet is to take a good whiff of the canned 
food. Stange or offensive odors arc indicative 
of possible botulism. DO NOT Taste the suspect 
food, one spoonful can be fatal. 

The organism thrives only in the absence of 
air. The toxin attacks muscles and vision and 
brings on vocal difficulties, respiratory fail- 
ure and then death. Symptoms produced by digest- 
ion of botulism appear within 12 to 30 hrs after 
con s umpt i on . - 30- 
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CIVILIANS DISTRIBUTE PENTAGON PAPERS 
AT FORT DEVENS 

FORT DEVENS, Mass. (LNS) --Three hundred Gis got 
free copies of the Pentagon Papers when a group of 
civilians drove on base and distributed the docu- 
ments on September 30. While the civilians, who 
were soon picked up by some MPs, were being photo- 
graphed and fingerprinted in the Provost Marshal’s 
office, two other MPs were over at the off-base, 

GI project bookstore, Commonsense, picking up more 
copies of the documents. The MPs, one on duty and 
one off, told the people minding the store that they 
wanted the documents for other MPs on base alert for 
the civilian action. 

At the same time the civilians were giving 
out the papers on the base, a large group of GIs 
stood at one of the base gates giv ing out a GI 
paper, Morning Report. Twelve of the civilians 
were barred from Fort Devens for life by the Pro- 
vost Marshal at the end of the action. 

-30- 

*************************************************** 
ANGELA DAVIS TRIAL POSTPONED 

SAN RAFAEL, Calif (LNS)--The murder conspiracy 
trial of Angela Davis has been postponed until 
November 1 to allow the defense attorneys to wind 
up their arguments on pretrial motions. A request 
was made to move the trial to San Francisco because 
Angela could not get a fair trial in the conserva- 
tive suburban county of Marin. 

Judge Richard E. Amason, the fifth judge in 
the case said he would hold a hearing on October 
5 concerning other pretrial motions. The trial 
could be postponed even more as a result of this 
hearing . 
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********************************************* * + ** ** 
SAILORS FROM U.S.S. CONSTELLATION REFUSE WAR DUTY 

Daily World/ LI DERATION News Service 

SAN DIEGO (LNS)--Six sailors from the U.S.S. 
Constellation have refused to sail with the attack 
carrier when it heads for Vietnam. 

Carl S. Flanagan, 22, an electronics techni- 
cian from San Diego with nearly four years in the 
Navy, said he was refusing to go because he could 
"no longer support the killing and destruction of 
war." 

Charlie Andrews, 19, of Pittsburgh, who lias 
been in the Navy ten months, said: ”1 realized I 

had to do something as an individual and take a 
stand on something I believed in.” 

'Die sailors made the announcement of their 
decision on September 29 at a news conference called 
by Nonviolent Action, an antiwar group, which has 
mounted a two-month drive to keep the 3 , t>ni » -man 
Constellation from leaving San Diego harbor. 

'Hie six sailors were supported by tour orie-ts 


of the Roman Catholic Christ the king Church. 

They issued a statement declaring: ,r We 

provide the santuary of this church and the 
support of our community for those who are peace- 
makers . We consider any attempt to coerce or 
obstruct these peacemakers on our premises a 
violation of the sanctuary of the church.” 

A spokesman for the 11th Naval District 
said there were”no plans at this time to use 
force to retrieve these men” but that a chaplain 
had been sent to talk to the men. 
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THE LATHE WORKER 

by Liu Yi-Ting 

LIBERATION News Service 

Working with a lathe 
the hand must move surely 
and with speed; eyes 
fixed on the cutter so that 
the cut will be exact; 

and from these steady hands 
flows the result--ten, 
then a hundred, a thousand 
ten thousand. 

On the chin of the lathe worker 
grows a thick beard: this worker 

has worked for thirty years, yet 
never so carefully as he works 
today; 

now each piece of work 

shall be exact; if it has to be redone 

production will be lowered. 

You may ask, why 
do these no longer 
to work slowly on purpose? 

The answer is simple- 
now the worker is the master himself; 
what he makes is for the people 
and for himself. 

-30- 
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PALESTINIAN PRISONERS RIOT IN ISRAEL 

AFTER HEARING OF U.S. PRISON REBELLIONS 

ASHQELON, Israel (LNS) --Palest inian guerrilla 
inmates rioted in their cells here. 

The uprising was put down in about three 
hours, according to a prison spokesman. 

The prisoners rioted after hearing radio 
reports about p r j son uprising in the uprisings in 
trie U.S., Italy and France. 
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TOP: I was hungry -- Credit the Post American/LNS 


Middle: Success -- Ripped off from an ad in the underground press. 
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Top right: Nat Turner -- 

Credit LNS Ripoff 


Left, top and bottom: Graphics on Cultural 

Imperialism -- 

by La Organizacion Continental Lat inoamericana 
de Estudiantes (OCLAE) . 


Middle Right: The Rising of the Women -- 

From a leaflet by the 
Harrisburg Defense Committee 


) ttum : Nancy -- Credit Chal lenge/LNS 
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Photo, bottom left: 


From the anti-STRESS 
demonstration in Detroit 


See story in packet #379. 
Credit The Fifth Estate/LNS. 


Graphic on right by OCLAE/LNS. 
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